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BOOK REVIEWS 

Commons Debates for 1629. Critically edited, with an Introduction 
dealing with parliamentary sources for the early Stuarts. Edited by Wal- 
lace Notestein, sometime Professor of History in the University of Minne- 
sota, now Professor of English History in Cornell University, and Frances 
Helen Relf, Professor of History in Lake Erie College. Minneapolis: 
Research Publications of the University of Minnesota. Studies in the 
Social Sciences, Number 10. 1921. 

The word 'definitive' should be cautiously used among scholars, 
but I believe it may with safety be applied to the present edition 
of the debates of the parliamentary session of 1629. Little or 
nothing can be done to alter or reverse a scholarship so pains- 
taking that it searches out and compares forty-six copies of the 
True Relation, hitherto the main source of less careful historians, 
in order to establish a definitive text. For these and for additional 
materials on the session, manuscript collections in England and 
in the New World have been ransacked. The present volume 
contains the fruit of this research in two extended diaries of the 
session and several shorter manuscript relations of the shorter 
parts of it as well as a text of the True Relation arrived at by an 
elaborate system of comparison. 

In considering the text of the True Relation thus established, 
it may be well to summarize the very interesting introduction on 
source material for the parliamentary history of the early Stu- 
art period. The editors dismiss the printed journals for most of 
the sessions as merely the rough notes of the clerk and not in 
any sense a finished journal of legislative proceedings. Other 
materials hitherto used for a history of the session of 1629 are 
analyzed down to their first elements. These, it is concluded, 
are the 'separates', or copies of speeches, documents, remonstran- 
ces, etc., obtained by members for their friends and for the in- 
formation of their constituents, and copied again and again until 
many various readings arose. The notes of proceedings for 
specific sessions have a similar origin and use. Inaccurate 
copies of these proceedings, worked up by scriveners in news let- 
ters which they supplied day by day to persons anxious for news of 
parliamentary events, were preserved and finally bound up with 
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various of the separates, making the numerous volumes of par- 
liamentary complications which are to be found in English manu- 
script collections. The True Relation, the editors believe, a com- 
pilation of news letters from two different sources with the sep- 
arates, was first printed in 1641 under the title of Diurnall Oc- 
currences. The editors have undertaken to arrive at the proceed- 
ings reported by the True Relation, by an elaborate balancing of 
texts. Often, they frankly admit that a speech in its final form 
is precisely identical with none of the extant copies. Perhaps 
such editorship is a little daring, but as the elaborate footnotes 
indicate every variation of reading in the various texts, the stu- 
dent who does not feel satisfied may at any point make his own 
version. 

Other materials printed are the notes of Sir Edward Nicholas, 
the royalist source used by Gardiner, the notes of Sir Richard 
Grosvenor, three letters of Sir Francis Nethersole to the Queen 
of Bohemia, and an account of the proceedings of March 2, 1629, 
based on two different copies. In every respect the editing comes 
up to the best standards of American scholarship. The editors 
promise similar publications for other sessions of the period, and 
all students of the Stuart period will hold them to this under- 
taking strictly. 

The general reader, accustomed to take his history in homeo- 
pathic doses, will be somewhat startled that so stout a volume is 
needed to set forth the proceedings of a session of Parliament 
of which he is apt to remember only that dramatic climax, the 
putting of Eliot's resolution while Holies and Valentine held 
the speaker down in his chair. He may question why the vol- 
ume is necessary. Again the editor's introduction affords him 
an answer. The opposition party of the Parliaments of the Stu- 
arts took care to give to the nation and posterity an account 
of the proceedings that put them in the most favorable light pos- 
sible. The balance of extant sources has sometimes blinded even 
Gardiner, the master of the period, with whom the editors, like 
most serious students, differ only with the most profound 
respect. With broader sources to use historians may come to 
modify the verdicts that have put the Parliament always in the 
right and the king always in the wrong. The editors remind 
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us that, in case the Lancastrian and Tudor periods are subjected 
to the close and scientific scrutiny that the Stuart period is now- 
undergoing, many of the rights and constitutional customs which 
the leaders of the Stuart Parliaments so stoutly maintained may 
be found to have but an uncertain historical basis. When re- 
sults in these fields shall finally be laid side by side with our 
results for the seventeenth century, we may come in the end to 
conceive of that century as a struggle of two fundamentally 
different interpretations of the past, of which the one might 
seem to have little less validity than the other. 

Theodore C. Pease. 
The University of Illinois. 



The Art of Letters. By Robert Lynd. New York : Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1921. Pp. 240. 

In Robert Lynd we have a critic so alive in opinion and tem- 
per that his urbanely phrased findings seem to be our findings, 
the result of parleying committee work. He reads; he thinks; 
he imagines; and — he is himself. In this volume the author of 
Old and New Masters discusses Pepys, Bunyan, Campion, 
Donne, Walpole, Cowper, Shelley, Coleridge, Tennyson, 
Meredith, Morris, Wilde, Young, the Georgian poetry, criticism, 
some critics, Elizabethan plays and the politics of Swift and 
Shakespeare. He says, justly enought, that — 

". . . . the chief duty of criticism is the praise— the in- 
fectious praise— of the greatest poetry [p. 90]. Criticism, 
then, is praise, but it is praise of literature. There is all 
the difference in the world between that and the praise of 
what pretends to be literature" [p. 220]. 

If in his wide-ranging apreciations he sometimes jostles his 
critical scales, at any rate he has scales and weights. Apparent 
contradictions prove sometimes to be desirably shifted view- 
points. This would explain his belief that the best of the 
Elizabethan dramatists were poets by destiny and dramatists by 
accident. "The greatest of them apart from Shakespeare . . . 
might have been greater writers if the English theatre had never 
existed" (p. 85). And yet, — "the greatest poets, both of Greece 



